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times had something of Samuel Butler's wit and
fluency. In An Epistle, Julian Bell (who fell in
Spain) presumed

with Dryden's couplet to engage
The wild philosophers in all their rage.

In Arms and the Man he ridiculed the European
situation in which

nations grew secure, with endless bother,
By each being twice as strong as every other,

and, remembering Goldsmith, portrayed an England
ravaged by poverty. Edgell Rickword modernised
Donne in Twittingpan ; Alan Porter scourged " the
Publicising Parson " in The Dean. Of these writers
Julian Bell was the most lucid and effective ; but
they all achieved some degree of success by close
fidelity to a model.1

On the whole, classical verse satire to-day, though
significant of a general change in poetic direction,
smacks too much of the pastiche to be hailed as a
primary achievement. The most considerable
modern poem containing satiric elements is un-
doubtedly T. S. Eliot's Waste Land. But it is so
much more than a satire that it must be left for
another chapter ; and its influence has been to
*Toster a poetry as complex as itself. In this, satire
once more attains its old satura form^ as a mingling
of diverse strains under the compulsion of a dominant
idea or sentiment.

Among these strains is an element of " Char-
acter "-writing in which a general diagnosis of

1 Cf. Sherard Vincs*s anthology, Whips and Scorpions,